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Tyre. 

_“A mournful and solitary silence now pre- 
vails alone the shore which once resounded 
With the world’s debate.” In that sentence, 
embodying in it the facts which declare the 
ufilment of long-uttered prophecy, Gibbon 
oses his chapter on the Crusades. He speaks 
of the Phenician coast of the Mediterranean, 
where the commercial fleets of Tyre and Sidon 

once proudly rode. 
_ Volney, in his “ Travels,” speaks of Tyre as 
in ancient times the theatre of an immense 
commerce and navigation, the nurse of arts 
and sciences, and the city of, perhaps, the 
most industrious and active people the world 
has yet seen.” Yet he describes it in his time 
as a village containing “only fifty or sixty 
r families, which live obscurely on the 


Tyre, and to him the former sent for cedar|the Black Sea; wheat and grain from Pales- 


trees out of Lebanon, and for workmen to 
hew them and fit them for their place in the 
temple. “There is none among us,” he said, 
“that can skill to hew timber like the Sidoni- 
ans.” 
long time the rival of Rome, mentions its 
having been colonized from Tyre, and yet 
speaks of it as a Sidonian city. 

The eminence of Tyre in civilization and 
art is well attested by the reputation it ac- 
quired, as well as by remains of its ancient 
grandeur. David was indebted in the con- 
struction of his palace, as Solomon was after- 
wards in the construction of the temple, to 
skilled labor from Tyre. It combined with 
the wealth of an extensive commerce high 
attainments in art. Its workmen were adepts 
in the preparation of brass and copper. For 
several centuries the relations between the 
kings of Tyre and Judah were friendly, if not 
intimate; but at length commercial cupidity 
led the people of 
Hebrew captives, and the sale of them to the 
Greeks and Edomites as slaves. In other re- 
spects, no doubt, its wickedness had also be- 
come aggravated, and hence the denunci 


tions which the Hebrew prophets were di-} 


rected by God to utter against it. 

These denunciations were first pronounced 
at the very time when Tyre had reached the 
culminating point of its progperity. But al- 
ready Assyria was extending her vast empire. 


product of their Jil grounds and a trifling|In Isaiah’s day (741 B. c.) the ten tribes were 


shery. The h 


ses they occupy are no|subdued by this rising power of the East, and 


longer, as in the time of Strabo, edifices of|great numbers of them were carried away 


three or four stories high, but wretched huts, 
ready to crumble to pieces.” 

_ Tyre, the Hebrew name of which—Tzor— 
ignifies rock, is situated on the eastern coast 
of the Mediterranean, somewhat more than 
one hundred miles north of Jerusalem. It 
was for ages the capital of Phenicia, and the 
eading seaport of that whole region. Its 
liest site was on the mainland, and its ear- 
st history belongs to a remote antiquity. 


it the honors and riches of the sea. 


captive. Nothing now intervened between 
Assyria and Tyre, and the ambitious monarch 
of Nineveh would scarce fail to grasp at the 
thriving cities on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, to add them to his domain. Seizing 
the occasion when 1'yre was engaged in sup- 
pressing a revolt in the island of Cyprus, he 
invaded Phenicia; but although he met with 
some success, and captured some of the cities 
of the coast, he failed in his main object. 


wwlinson regards the name of Syria as|Withdrawing the greater portion of his army, 
Synonymous with Tyria, or the region of|Shalmaneser left enough to guard the foun- 
re, which of course implies that the name|tains upon which the city was largely depen- 
the city, and consequently the city itself,|dent for water, and which the traveler notes 
ust be very ancient. Herodotus, who visited|to-day with astonishment. For five years the 
it four and a half centuries before Christ, and|citizens were denied access to their fountains 
ho describes the riches and splendor of its|and aqueducts, and forced to depend on the 
ample dedicated to Hercules, relates that he|wells of the city itself. But Tyre remained 
as told by the priests that it was coeval with |unsubdued, and continued for many years an 
ihe city, and that it was then two thousand |independent State under her native princes. 

ee hundred years old. There is nothing|The city was immensely wealthy and strongly 
render this improbable, unless it be that|fortified. Instead of her own citizens, she had 
many centuries no mention is made of|mercenary soldiers to fill her armies. 
e, and that’ Homer does not speak of it in|cians from Arvad, Ethiopians from Egypt, 
jpoems. But the people of the region were|and hardy mountaineers from Persia were 
10wn, at the time when the Jews took pos-|employed in her service. 
ssion of Canaan, as Sidonians, from Sidon,|and extensive. She obtained gold from Arabia, 
tant from Tyre less than twenty English|by the way of the Persian 
and for a time, doubtless, dividing with|lead and tin from Tarshish, or Tartessus, in 


Pheni- 


Her trade was vast 
ulf; silver, iron, 


the south of Spain, which she had colonized ; 


In the time of Solomon, Hiram was king of|copper from Cyprus, or the regions south of 


yre to the purchase of 


tine; oil, honey and balm from the same 
quarter; wines from Damascus; lambs, rams 
and goats from the Arabian tribes ; linen from 
Egypt; shell-fish for the famous Tyrian dye 


Virgil, in referring to Carthage, for a|/from the Peloponnesus, and ivory and ebony 
from Dedan, in the Persian Gulf. 


It is in the midst of the graphic picture of 
the prosperity of Tyre, vividly sketched by 
Ezekiel (xxvii.)—while he can speak of the 
ships of Tarshish singing of her in the mar- 
kets, and can dwell upon “ thy riches and thy 
fairs, thy merchandise, thy mariners and thy 
pilots, thy caulkers and the occupiers of thy 
merchandise, and all thy men of war’’—that 
he draws the lines of her finul doom. But 
even in his denunciation he portrays a splen- 
dor and pomp, as well as pride, that seem 
truly oriental. (Ezek. xxviii.): “Thus saith 
the Lord God, Because thine heart is lifted 
up, and thou hast said, I am a God; I sit in 
the seat of God, in the midst of the seas: yet 
thou art a man, and not God, though thou set 
thine heart as the heart of God. . With 
thy wisdom and thine understanding thou 
hast gotten thee riches, and hast gotten gold 

ilver into thy treasures. By thy great 
dom and by thy traffic hast thou increased 
thy treasures, and thine heart is lifted up be- 
cause of thy riches. . Thou hast been an 
Eden in the garden of God: every precious 
stone was thy covering, the sardius, topaz and 
the diamond, the beryl, the onyx and the jas- 
per, the sapphire, the emerald and the car- 
buncle, and gold.” 

It was while Tyre enjoyed this remarkable 
prosperity that Nebuchadnezzar, at the head 
of his army, invaded Judea and captured 
Jerusalem. Tyre exulted in this humiliation 
of a foe that, under the reforming Josiah, only 
a few years before, had burned her idols. But 
her turn was soon to come. The conqueror 
directed his course northward to Phenicia, 
and for thirteen years conducted the siege of 
Tyre, till, in the expressive language of Eze- 
kiel, “every head was made bald, and every 
shoulder was peeled.” Yet we have no record 
of the capture of the city, and indeed, from 
the fact that it is stated “yet had he no wages, 
nor his army, for Tyrus, for the service that 
he had served against it,” as well as from the 
promise that he should have Egypt as his re- 
ward, we might perhaps infer that the mer- 
chant city successfully resisted the assaults of 
the great conqueror. 

There may, however, have been a qualified 
submission, and the city was doubtless weak-e 
ened, or at least greatly impoverished, by the 
protracted siege. Friendly relations subsisted 
subsequently between Tyre and Babylon, and 
when the latter fell under Persian dominion, 
Tyre also submitted, without striking a blow. 


Yet her citizens were no slavish subjects, and 


utterly refused to join Cambyses in his expe- 


dition against Carthage, originally a Tyrian 


colony. They united with Persia, however, 
in her invasion of Greece, and contributed 
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vessels to the great fleet of Xerxes. Soon|than their substance, and they are as eager to|is scarce; far better would it be for each hous 
after this the city was visited by Herodotus, |improve a good estate when they are become}holder to pay the men for letting his tre 


who merely notices, however, its famed tem- 
ple of Hercules, wits its two columns, one of|for food and raiment. Pride and contentment 


gold the other of emerald. do not go together. When we become lifted 

One hundred and twenty years later, an-|up with pride, it is impossible to satisfy us. 
other European approached the city. It was 
the great conqueror, Alexander, at the head 
of hisarmy. It was essential to the success 
of his plans to have control of the Phenician 
fleet, and he summoned all the Phenician cities 
to submit to his rule. Tyre alone refused to 
admit him within her walls. The new city, 
no longer on the main land, but on the island 
facing the ancient site, felt confident, in her 
isolated fortress, of being able safely to defy 
the Macedonian invader. For seven months 
the siege was continued. Alexander built a 
solid causeway from the main land to the is- 
land, by this means changing it into a penin- 
sula; and thus at last captured the city, and 
humbled the proud mistress of the seas. 

The results of the capture of the city were 
most disastrous. Its brave defenders were 
put to death with revengeful and barbarous 
cruelty. Thirty thousand of its inhabitants, 
including women and children, were sold as 
slaves. It gradually recovered from this ca- 
lamitous blow, but it found a commercial rival 
in the new city of Alexandria. Under the 
Seleucidw, however, it obtained some favor- 
able concessions, and coins of that age, with 
a Phenician and Greek inscription, still exist. 
Under the Roman dominion, Tyre enjoyed a 
moderate freedom, aud her immunities as one 
of those that had been “free cities from their 
ancestors,” were treated with respect untila 
pretext for invading them was afforded b 
seditions. Even under Augustus the pros- 
perity of Tyre was still great. Strabo speaks 
of its wealth and its palace-like dwellings, 
several stories high, the limited area of the 

eninsula forcing its inhabitants to make the 
best use of their narrow space. 
(To be continued.) 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 
Contentment. 


Contentment is not carelessness or prodi- 
ality. It is not obtuseness of sensibility. 
There is nothing stoical in contentment. It 
is not bluntness of feeling. It does not make 
men dream that a prison is a palace, nor make 
them reckless of their own happiness. It does 
not make men simply satisfied with the world 
as a portion or as a permanent abode. But 
true contentment is that disposition of mind 
in which we rest satisfied with the will of God 
respecting our temporal affairs, without hard 
thoughts or hard speeches concerning His 


tleness, contentment. 


ment and ambition at all agree. Our actual 


wants are not many, but the ambitious create 
a thousand demands, which it is hard, if not 


impossible to meet—he will be content with 
nothing gained, because each elevation widens 
his horizon, and gives him a view of some- 
thing else which he greatly longs for, and so 
is tossed from vanity to vanity, a stranger to 
solid peace. Art thou ambitious? then thou 
art thy own tormentor. True contentment 
will break up distrust of God and all murmur- 
ings and repinings at His providence—it will 
not forbode ill from all that happens to us, 
but will settle, confirm, and establish the soul. 


It begets cheerfulness and thankfulness of 
If it sings of judgment, it sings also of 


heart. 
mercy. It makes men conscientious—they 
trust in the Lord and do good—if they can- 
not do as they wish, they will do as Provi- 
dence permits. Wild speculation or any fraud, 
is to them worse than poverty. 

Dymond says: “The most rational, the 
wisest, the best portion of mankind, belong 
to the class who possess neither poverty nor 


riches.” 


But with the lowly is wisdom, quietness, gen- 
Neither do content- 


masters of it, as if they were still drudging|alone. 


The scientific researches of the present a 
have put to flight the ignorance of a form 
generation, in regard to the deleterious infl 
ence of vegetation. They have proved th 
the trees are the great laboratories of nat 
their thousand leaves are constantly abso 
ing the carbonic acid thrown off by anim 
life, and giving out to the atmosphere an equ 
amount of oxygen. Trees are the best say 
tary agents that can be employed; the sm¢ 
proportion of vegetation in large towns is o 
great cause of unhealthfulness: the due eq| 
librium between animal and vegetable life 
not sustained. To preserve or restore th 
squares or parks in the centres of densely po 
ulated places produce the desired effect, ar 
have not been inappropriately called the lun 
or breathing places of cities. Some peop 
have proposed that all the trees in Philade 
phia should be cut down, to secure the ci 
from the visit of the measuring worms, Sud 
a suggestion could only arise from the popul 
ignorance concerning trees. 

We should it is true, rid ourselves of th 
annoyance, but a worse plague would con 
upon us. Man would languish in the dazzli 
whiteness of the marble city: Thé lungs n 
ture provides to purify the air being destro 
ed, wasting disease and pestilence would e 
sue. Some ofthe epidemics which have visite 


Wilberforce says: “A much looser code of|this city, have been attributed to the destru 


morals commonly prevails among the rich 
than in the middling orders of society.” 

Bacon says: “As baggage is to an army, 
so are riches to virtue. It hindereth the 
march, yea, and the care of it sometimes loseth 
or disturbeth the victory.” 

Hannah More says: “ It is to be feared that 
the general tendency of rank, and especially 
of riches, is to withdraw the heart from spirit- 
ual exercises.” 

Poverty brought on by indolence or waste 
is a disgrace ; but wealth is the great corrupter 
of all who have it, and have not with it un- 
usual grace. God generally gives the greatest 
amount of the wealth, honors, and pleasures 
of this world to his foes. How seldom do the 
great of the earth fear God. How few very 
rich men love prayer. The sons of pleasure 
are never the sons of God. Therefore care 
not for that which is so generally bestowed 
on those who have no share in God’s saving 
mercy, and shall never see His face in peace. 
Nothing can make us happy if our minds are 
restless and grasping; but contentment is 
riches, honors, and pleasures. “Godliness 
with contentment is great gain.’— W. S. 


allotments, and without any sinful desire for | Plummer. 


a change. It submissively receives what is 
iven. It thankfully enjoys present mercies. 
t leaves the future in the hand of unerring 

wisdom. And the difficulty in realizing it, is 


—_- + + --- 
For ‘‘ The Friend,”? 
American Forests. 
; (Concluded from page 141.) 
We believe it is only from want of know- 


not so much in the want of good rules and|ledge, that this annual destruction of living 


strong reasons for guiding us into it, as in the|wood is allowed; and people must be taught, 
*deep-rooted aversion of our hearts to a duty |if in no other way, by wise laws, the injury 
which requires our submission to the will of|they are doing. The trees of the city might 
God. Envy is an infallible mark of discontent:|properly be placed in the hands of a compe- 
and covetousness is also opposed to content-|tent committee, to superintend the cutting 
ment—it is as impossible to remove the rest-|out of dead branches, or those which may be 


tion of trees in the neighborhood. Dr. Rus 
was of the opinion that the unusually sick! 
character of Philadelphia after the year 177 
was caused by the cutting down of the treé¢ 
around the town by the British army; an 
similar instances could be cited of places 
Virginia, during the late rebellion. 

In Europe, the laws de foresta, form quite 
department ; and in England, the keeper 
the woods and forests is an official of hig 
rank and importance. In our own count 
each man has done as he chose with his ow 
unrestrained by royal edicts or wise legisl 
tion, and the consequences have been unfavo 
able. That American citizens must take 
this subject in earnest is now evident: eac 
individual may do something practical b 
planting at least one tree. In some parts ¢ 
Germany no man can fell a tree until he prove 
that he has set out another: and a young ma 
is not allowed to marry without a certifica 
that he has planted a certain number of tree 
The astrologers of the East have a prover 
that planting many trees conduces to longe 
ity. Ifall the other reasons for preservin 
and planting trees which have been put fo 
ward in this paper, fail to move the reade 
we trust this epitome of the wisdom of cent 
ries may lead him to engage in the good worl 
and obtain the promise made to us by th 
mouth of the prophet Isaiah: “As the day 
of a tree shall be the days of my people.” 

The longer I live the more unshaken cor 
fidence I think I obtain, that the doctrine 
laid down by Robert Barclay and our firs 
Friends, founded on the New Testament, an 
still maintained by the Society at large, ar 


lessness of a covetous mind by heaping wealth|in the way of travel, or that obscure the light|invulnerable to the efforts of vain philosoph 


upon it, as it is to extinguish fire by pouring |from windows. It would then be done judi- 


sophistry and curious speculation, so long 4 


oil upon it. We see people arriving at one|ciously, and with a proper knowledge of vege-| we retain a belief in that most excellent ¢ 
enjoyment after another, which once seemed /table growth, and not given into the care of|books; and am of the mind, that all such ¢ 
the top of their ambition ; and yet.so far from |men who insist upon hacking the trees because|depart from that foundation will wither an 
contentment, that their desires. grow faster|they wish to_earn a few shillings when work! be confounded.— William Savery. _ 
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Pan-Handle. 


The following account of this singularly 
ocated branch of the State of Western Vir- 
fer is given by a correspendent of The Pres- 


an: 


“ Wheeling, W. Va., Nov. 1868. 


_“This city is situated within that part of 
West Virginia which projects toward the|vania. 
orth, in such a remarkable manner, between |eral interest to the colonies. 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. The entire length of|attention of the leading patriots, so that we 
his strip of territory is in the neighborhood |find such men as Jefferson, Henry, and Frank- 
lin, uniting in a circular, addressed from the 
halls of Congress to the people of the disputed 
territory, and counselling forbearance. They 
used this language, which was significant of 
the prevailing excitement: ‘We recommend 
it to you, that all bodies of armed men, kept 


f sixty miles. At its southern base, where 
ts breudth is the greatest, it is about twenty 
niles wide. At some places its width is only 
ive miles. From its peculiar shape, the name 
’y which it is popularly known in this general 
egion is the ‘Pan-handle.’ It is said that it 
eceived this not very classical title from John 
cMillen, a delegate in the Virginia Legisla- 
ure from Brooke, one of the counties into 
which it is divided. In the course of a debate 
ye dubbed it the Pan-handle, in order to cor- 
espond with the Accomac country, on the 
astern shore of the State, which he called the 
Spoon-handle.’ 
_ The following is the explanation of the ex- 
stence of this singular feature in the geogra- 
yhy of our country:—The territory of the 
Virginia Company, according to their charter, 
xtended westward to the Pacific Ocean, and 
iorthward beyond what is now known as 
fason and Dixon’s line. But the charter 
rhich Charles the Second subsequently gave 
0 William Penn, assigned the Delaware river 
Ss the eastern boundary of Pennsylvania, and 
rovided that this new territory should ex- 
end ‘ westward five degrees in longitude, to 
computed from the said eastern bounds.’ 
nasmuch as the line was not then surveyed, 
io one knew that five degrees westward trom 
he Delaware would leave a narrow projection 
tween Pennsylvania and the Ohio river in 
ossession of Virginia, though in reality such 
vas the case. Ata very early period a dis. 
ute arose between the two colonies concern- 
ng their boundaries. Pennsylvania contended 
hat her jurisdiction extended some distance 
eyond Fort Pitt; and Virginia, on the other 
and, claimed all that region of Pennsylvania 
eyond the Laurel Hill as within her do- 
ninion. The controversy commenced as far 
ack as 1752. Both colonies endeavored to 
xercise jurisdiction within the disputed ter- 
itory, so that the people were distracted, and 
eir titles to the land involved in uncertainty. 
irginia, however, was for a long period most 
uccessful in maintaining her authority. Call- 
ng all of that immense region west of the 
slue Ridge, to which she laid claim, by the 
ame of West Augusta, she gave the district 
etween the Monongahela and the Ohio, the 
10re specific title of Yohogania, and proceed- 
d to organize her courts within its bounds. 
ust before the Revolution, there was danger 
hat the question of boundary would lead to 
ctual hostilities between the two colonies. 
Janmore, the Governor of Virginia, who was 
horoughly devoted to the interests of the 
Inglish crown, has been charged with doing 
that he could indirectly, to fan the excite- 
1ent into a flame. Pennsylvania about this 
ime proposed a compromise. She was will- 
ig that the Monongahela should be the line. 
‘his would have thrown ‘Yohogania’ into 
‘irginia, and would have deprived Pennsyl- 


desiring a settlement of the difficulty, lest the 
patriots of the disputed district should all be 
united against England, insisted that the 
Laurel Hill should be the line. 
to the command of Fort Pitt Colonel William 
Conolly, who harassed the people in many 


ways, and even imprisoned the magistrates 


who acted under the commission of Pennsyl- 


up by either side, be dismissed; and that all 
those on either side, who are in confinement, 


or on bail, for taking part in the contest, be 


discharged.’ 


During the_revolution, the con- 
troversy was held in abeyance. 


and Indians. 
cious officer, with a small force, continued to 
hold Fort Pitt for Virginia; but his conduct 
was such that the presence of these troops 
excited little jealousy. Indeed, the common 
struggle, in which both colonies were engaged 
with the mother country, made them so anx- 
ious for harmony, that before the close of the 
war commissioners were appointed to adjust 
the boundaries. On the part of Virginia, they 


were Dr. James Madison and Robert Andrews; 
and on the part of Pennsylvania, they were 
George Bryan, Dr. John Ewing, and David 
They met at Baltimore on the 
31st of August, 1779, and agreed that the line 
should be that of Mason and Dixon, running 


Rittenhouse. 


from the Delaware five degrees westward, 


and thence due northward. This was to be 
the boundary between Pennsylvania and Vir- 


ginia for ever. After various interruptions, 
the survey was completed, with the exception 
of that part of it lying north of the Ohio river; 
and on the 8th of October, 1785, the Legisla- 


ture of Virginia finally ratified the report of 


the commissioners. 
One thing more was necessary to fix the 


Pan-handle as a feature in the geography of 
our country. The vast region to the west of! 


the Ohio river still belonged to Virginia. 
When in 1789 the North-western territory 
was ceded to the general Government, this 
singular projection between Pennsylyania and 
Ohio remained as the only possession of Vir- 
ginia north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

The Pan-handle is one of the most highly 
favored parts of West Virginia. It has a rich 
soil, under excellent cultivation ; a mild and 
beautiful climate; abundance of minerals, es- 
pecially coal; an intelligent and numerous 
population ; schools and churches, and com- 
munication in every direction with other parts 
of the land, both by railroads and the river. 
Wheeling, the largest place in its bounds, is 
one of the great manufacturing centres of the 
West and South. Its rolling mills, nail fac- 
tories, glass works, foundries, and similar es- 
tablishments, are among the most important 
in the country. The growth of the city is 
both rapid and substantial. 

Indeed, this region of the State seems to 


ania of one of the most important regions|have been a favorite resort even of that mys- 
rithin her limits. Dunmore, probably not/terious race which preceded our present ae 


He also sent 


The question began to be one of gen- 
It attracted the 


It became 
necessary for the settlers to bury their differ- 
ences, and to unite in defending themselves 
against the British and their allies—the tories 
Captain John Neville, a judi- 


dian tribes. They have left one of their most 
remarkable memorials at Moundsville, in Mar- 
shall county. It isa mammoth mound in the 
shape of a frustrum of a cone, sixty-nine feet 
high, nine hundred feet in circumference at 
its base, and about fifty feet in diameter at its 
top. The stump of a white oak, on its top, 
when examined, indicated, by its concentric 
rings, that it was at least five hundred years 
old. The mound was opened some years ago, 
and in it two vaults were found in which were 
skeletons, an image made out of stone, numer- 
ous ornaments, such as beads and shells; a 
stone with an inscription in antique alphabetie 
characters, and other relics. ‘The material of 
the mound, after a certain depth, seemed to 
consist, in part, of the ashes of bodies con- 
sumed by fire. Who built this mound ? Whose 
are these ashes? Will these questions ever 
be solved by the researches of scientific men ? 

Less than an hundred years ago this fair 
region was the scene of fierce conflict between 
the white settlers and the Indians. Some- 
times the wrong was on the side of the whites. 
It was the unprovoked murder of some of his 
people, within the bounds of the Pan-handle, 
which caused the famous Logan to make—to 
the Virginia officers, when they visited him 
near Chillicothe —that speech which has 
touched so many hearts, and is familiar to 
every school-boy.” 


Extracted from “Some Remarks on Christian 
Discipline, as it respects the Education of 
Youth,” by Sarah Grubb. 


To bring children to a true and profitable 
sense of their own states, and direct them to 
the spiritual warfare in themselves, is the 
main end of all religious labor on their ac- 
count; and herein a single eye ought to be 
kept to the witness of Truth in their minds, 
for that must be visited and raised before they 
can see, as to repent, and be converted from 
evil. When this is the principal object in the 
view of those who consider themselves as 
delegated shepherds accountable for the pre- 
servation of their flock, they are religiously 
engaged to promote it by such means as are 
put in their power, under the influence of a 
christian spirit ; which preserves from a desire 
of occasioning suffering, or more of it than is 
absolutely necessary for the obtaining of that 
end, gives patience to persevere in labor with- 
out fainting, strength to bear and forbear, in 
their waiting for the springing up of the good 
seed, and opens an eye of faith to look for, 
and depend only upon the blessing on their 
endeavors. Hereby the conduct of such is 
deeply instructive to children, and may seal 
upon their minds the pious concern of their 
preceptors, and affectionately endear them in 
a friendship lastingly profitable, when they 
prove, through the influence of Divine love 
upon their own understandings, the justice, 
mercy, and nobility of that christian discip- 
line which has been exercised towards them, 
and whereby they have obtained sweet com- 
munion with, and an opening to, the Fountain 
of good in themselves. 


InrusortAL Earta, (of which immense de- 
posits exist in Maryland, Virginia and else- 
where,) is now used for many purposes in the 
arts, in addition to its furnishing an interest- 
ing field of investigation to the microseopist 
and naturalist. Sculptors’ models, made of 
the usual clay, mixed with this earth, do not 
crack or spring either in drying or baking. 
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Added to sealing-wax, it prevents the too 
rapid dropping when melted, and does not 
The substances usually em- 
ployed for the purpose, gypsum and barytes, 
are open to many objections that do not ap- 
It is used to great advan- 
tage in polishing metals, and is an ‘excellent 
article for cleaning glass, either windows or 


affect the color. 
ply to this earth. 


mirrors. 
with water and smeared over the surface, and 
afterwards rubbed off with a piece of chamois 
leather. 
substances as a moulding sand, takin 

finest and most delicate impressions. th 


the 


It is said to be superior to all other 
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Selected. 
“ARISE YE, AND FLEE; FOR THIS IS NOT 
YOUR REST.” 


No, “ not thy rest,” poor pilgrim, worn and weary, 
Foot-sore and fainting on life’s darksome waste; 

Thy sky o’ercast, the storm-clouds howling dreary, 
And threal’ning death in every angry blast. 


No, “not thy rest,” for there’s no safety near thee, 
And “moth and rust corrupt” thy choicest things; 


For this latter purpose it is mixed) The midnight thief breaks through, and scorns to fear 


thee, 
And all thy boasted treasures “ make them wings.” 


No, “not thy rest ;” thy direst foe within thee, 
Beirays thy soul in every passing hour; 


nited | Passions and lusts and fair temptations win thee, 


with nitro-glycerine, it forms the new blasting; And make thee feel the arch-destroyer’s power. 


powder, dynamite, so much safer in use than|»,,, 


the liquid explosive-— Ledger. 


Compliance with the Testimonies of our Society 


“rise and flee;” there is a rest above thee; 
No moth, nor rust, nor thief can enter there, 

Nor hard oppressor, dark assassin move thee ; 
Not even death shall cloud thy brow with care, 


the Indispensible Duty of its Members.—“ The | Yes, there’s a rest, poor weary wand’ring stranger ; 


testimony given us as a people, in various 
branches, hath been a stone of stumbling, and 
a rock of offence, to many who have wished 


“ Arise and flee,” and let thy soul be glad: 
{n that blest home they never reck of danger, 
No foot is weary, and no heart is sad. 


for our crown, without our cross, and have|Then “rise and flee:” thy Saviour waits to meet thee 


overlooked and despised the peculiarity of our 
testimony, or the Lord’s testimony by and 
through us. The language, fashions, and cus- 


And all thy loved companions gone before, 
With outstretched wings, are hasting now to greet thee, 
And bid thee welcome to that peaceful shore. 


toms of the world though by many esteemed |There evermore the ransomed millions wander, 


indifferent, are not so to us, but are a part of 
the growth, the underwood of the lofty Leba- 
non, which the day of the Lord is to come 
upon, as well as upon the tall cedars; and 
when that day comes, it will burn as an oven, 
indiscriminately, with prevailing heat, and 
leave them neither root nor branch. All who 
have entered into fellowship with us, through 
the baptism of Christ, the true doorof entrance, 
have, not from imitation, but clear convic- 
tion, found this compliance their indispensable 
duty. We might have many preachers break 
in upon us, were we at liberty to admit them 
upon the partial foundation of general specu- 
lative truths, without their coming to the 
unity of the Spirit, which unites faithfulness 
to the Lord’s statutes and testimonies to us, 
and by us to the world.” (There are many 
who) “rather contemn than approve this 
peculiar dispensation, which, the longer I live, 
the more clearly I see to be from Heaven, 
against that spirit which rules in all carnality, 
whether notorious in obvious evil, more con- 
cealed in the walks of formality, or more re- 
fined and fallacious in the outward court of 
the temple.”—Samuel Fothergill. 


The Daily Cross.—The difficulty in religion 
is the taking up of the cross daily, rather than 
the taking it up on some set occasion, and 
under extraordinary circumstances. The serv- 
ing God in little things: the carrying of re- 
ligious principles into all the minutie of life, 
the discipline of our tempers, the regulation 
of our speech, the domestic christianity, the 


momentary sacrifices, the secret and unob-|4, 
served self-denials ; who that knows anything|5, 


of the difficulty of piety does not know that 


there is greater danger of his failing in these,|¢, 


than in trials of far greater cost and sterner 


endurance? It is not, comparatively, hard to}7, 


pat the armor on, when there is an alarm of 
attle. 


battles, with intervals for resting and recruit- 
ing; it is rather daily, hourly, momentary 
fighting ; this is the driving out “by little and 


little,” to which the Almighty promises “the| will be there, the truest 
philanthrophy» 


reward of the inheritance.’—Journal. 


And the warfare with our spiritual]. 
enemies is not warfare in a series of pitched|9, 


And bathe for ever in that boundless flood ; 

There tune their harps, and deathless praises render 
To Him who bought them with his priceless blood. 
Fb LTE et) 

Selected. 
Lord, lead the way the Saviour went, 
By lane and cell obscure ; 
And let love’s treasures still be spent, 
Like his, upon the poor! 
Like him, through scenes of deep distress 
Who bore the world’s sad weight, 
We, in their crowded loneliness, 
Would seek the desolate. 


For thou has placed us side by side, 
In this wide world of ill; 

And that thy followers may be tried, 
The poor are with us still. 

Mean are the offerings we can make, 
Yet thou hast taught us, Lord, 

If given for the Saviour’s sake, 
They lose not their reward. 


Hints to the Clergy.—An enterprising Eng- 
lishman has sent to the rural clergy a curious 
circular, announcing the establishment of an 


For “The Friend) 
“An Irreligious Old Age.” 

It is’sorrowful to observe in reading t 
Autobiography of the gifted Washington 
ving, that he exhibited through his whole 
great indifference to his eternal interests. 
appears, when a youth, to have delighted 
mirth and frivolity ; and to have disregard 
the advice, and despised the restraints, | 
posed by religiously concerned, though somy 
what injudicious parents. | 

He was blessed with bright talents, ary 
was eminently successful as an author, esta 
lishing in early life a brilliant reputatiog 
The honors, titles, and emoluments of tl 
world were freely bestowed upon him; h 
countrymen promoted him to high offici 
positions in foreign lands; the wealthy, tk 
noble, and the learned, crowded to do hi 
homage; and the “ music of adulation,” wa 
almost continually sounded in his ears. 

Possessing a keen relish for the vain amus 
ments and gay diversions of the world, he b 
came a frequenter of the theatre, the concer 
and the ball-room; flitting about with 
much gaiety, and apparent unconcern, 

“ Asif created only pea fly ; . 
* * 


| 
f 


To sport his season and be seen no more.’’ 


Upon the approach of age he withdrey 
from public life, and retired to a beautif 
country seat a few miles from his native city 
His numerous letters written subsequently 
this period, bear occasional allusions to h 
increasing infirmities and declining health 
but they make little or no mention of th 
eternity to which he was fast hastening; © 
his awful responsibility as an accountabl 
being; nor of a prayerful solicitude that whe 
his earthly tabernacle should be dissolved, h 
might “have a house not made with hands 
eternal in the heavens.” 

The world, and the things of the world 
continued to absorb his attention to the last 
To regeneration, through submission to th 
sanctifying operations of Divine Grace, h 
seems to have been totally a stranger. Hoy 
lamentable! that a being possessed of man 
of the most amiable and engaging qualities 
endowed with so many capacities and advan 


office for the manufacture and sale of sermons,|tages for being greatly good, should hay 
“ whereby every clergyman of the Church of|abused the gifts of Providence, and livec 


England who subscribes to it, can have it in]seventy-six years in vain. 


his power to deliver a carefully written, sound, 
orthodox sermon every Sabbath.” 


simple list: 
d. 
1. A good sound discourse, safe and 
moderate, ; 
High and dry, 
High, : ; ; : i 
Extreme do., with Roman bouquet, 
Gushing do., very delicate, suitable 
for ladies, ; : E E 
Full-bodied after-dinner sermon, an 
excellent digestive, ’ ‘ 
Deep, thoughtful sermon, with Broad 
Church flavour, d ; 
Ditto, very broad, , : d 
Old-fashioned Evangelical, suitable 
for family reading, ; 


2. 
3. 


bo or) for) oo [oo Bare)! 
oo oO for) owoo 


The Pail|tion in the decline of life, destitute of the a 
Mall Gazette suggests an enlargement of this|sustaining hope of a blissful immortality, an 
plan, inasmuch as there are as many varieties] having, as he declared, “ nothing to look for 
of sermons as of wine, and gives the following| ward to,” we are ready to adopt the pon 


When reflecting upon his unhappy condi 


of a great and good writer: that “were w 
called upon to name the object under the sur 
which excites the deepest commiseration ir 
the heart of christian sensibility, which in 
cludes in itself the most affecting incongrui. 
ties, which contains the sum and substance 
of real human misery, we should not hesitate 
to say, an irreligious old man.” ah sad 


That Spirit to be kept down which leads int 
the Fashions of the World.—George Fox, in his 
250th and 397th Epistles, warns and adviser 
all Friends against pride, haughtiness, anc 
high-mindedness, and not to, let the eye o! 
their mind run after and follow the change. 


4 glable customs and new invented fashions oi 


the world, neither to take delight in ap | 


Where there is the most love to God, there|so as to deck and adorn the body with fine 


and most enlarged|and costly array ; for such like things lift w 


the mind and lead from God, to quench his 


7 ' 


rit, slight his Truth, and mould them into 
lity with the world’s spirit. He pressingly 
lyises all Friends to lowliness and humility 
mind, to plainness of apparel, and to keep 
ywn that spirit which leads into the fashions 
‘the world, that therein they may judge the 
orld ; for though the world is in the practice 
‘these things themselves, yet, if Friends 
llow them, the world itself will judge them, 
hich it really does.— The Life of Joseph Pike 
John Barclay. . 


4 For ‘‘The Friend.” 
etches from the Memoranda of our late Friend 
3 Christopher Healy. 

(Continued from page 147.) 

mber of these “sketches,” closed 


The last nu 


some interesting incidents in the life of 


iistopher Healy, of which he has left us no 
count in his Journal. The following anec- 


tes, just received, through the kindness of 


friend, are thought likewise to have suffi- 
nt point and application, to insure instruc- 
m to, with a welcome reception from our 
aders. 
The first reminds us of a remark we once 
ard, to this import: Streams that show the 
rt at the bottom, show also the transparen- 
of the water. The course taken by C. H., 
ough self-abasing, not only opened his way 
the minds of those present, but tended to 
reness in himself, and to keep him watch- 
land humble. We have often, through the 
se of these memoranda, had occasion to 
tice the humility and child-like simplicity 
ur dear friend; which in the case before 
manifested itself in an honest condescen- 
and willingness to apologize to his friends 
n he had made a mistake; and, we have 
3 Heavenly Father, who thus loved him the 
er, and honored him the more. 
he second, in relation to the meeting in 
w York, and subsequent interview with 
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restored, until I acknowledge my fault and|have some conversation with you, sir, in rela- 


express my sorrow for it, which I now do in 
the presence of all of you who heard me. One 
of the company immediately said, he did 
not see that I had said anything out of the 
way, that I need express or feel any sorrow 
for; and so divers others expressed them- 
selves. But there was a plain and simple- 
looking woman Friend present, who I think 
was a minister, whosaid, “I am truly glad that 
our dear friend, Christopher Healy, has been 
made willing to own his fault thus publicly, 
and that he has been strengthened to condemn 
it at once, in so decided a manner. I, like 
other Friends, did not at the time perceive 
any evil in the words he uttered, but I now 
see that he has taught us a lesson, and given 
us an example, which I hope we shall all try 
to profit by: for I see we are not so watchful 
over our spirits, and over our words, as we 
ought to be; and I hope we will all endeavor 
to get low and humble eneugh to imitate our 


tion to the doctrine you preached this morn- 
ing. I told him that I was at present not 
very well in health, and that I was at best 
but a poor weak man, and no great hand at 
an argument, as I could not say anything of 
myself, and if Master would not help me, I 
could do nothing. 

“But as he insisted that I should defend 
the doctrine I had delivered, I consented to 
hear him, but told him that there were a few 
preliminaries, which I would like to have set- 
tled before he began his argument.—As J can- 
not give flattering titles to men, [see Job. xxxii. 
21, 22,] I want to know thy name and to have 
full liberty to call thee by it, desiring that 
thou wilt take no offence by my so doing, 
for it is not out of disrespect, but as a matter 
of conscience that Iso speak. My name is 
Christopher Healy, and 1 would much prefer 
thou wouldst call me by my name. And my 
name said he, is Paul Todd, and I have no ob- 


tender-spirited friend, in acknowledging and |jection to be called by my name. 


condemning our faults, whenever we are be- 
trayed through unwatchfulness, into the com- 
mission of them. It has been, I must say, a 
very instructive lesson to me, and I hope it 
will be so to all of us.” 

Christopher said, “The Friend’s remarks 
had a very reaching effect upon the whole 
company, and I felt myself healed at once ; 
so that I was enabled to go that afternoon to 
an appointed meeting, which proved indeed a 
very satisfactory one, and the gospel message 
flowed through me, as I scarcely remember it 
to have done before. And, he added, I do be- 
lieve that I should not have been able to have 
opened my mouth that day in the way of the 
ministry, if I had not been faithful in condemn- 


'doubt, the same was asked and obtained of|ing my fault before all the company, who had 


heard me commit it. I know that I lost no- 
thing in the estimation of these Friends by 
doing so, but on the contrary, I am fully per- 
suaded that they thought all the better of me. 


val Todd, plainly shows how the cause of|And my heavenly Father was also well pleas- 


ith suffers not, nor its advocates, as they 
iigaved to keep close to Him who was 
ver foiled in battle, and who has promised 
be mouth and wisdom, tongue and utter- 
e, a8 well as deliverance to all those who 
it their trust in Him, and in Him only. P. 
add certainly received a just rebuke, while 
doctrine he advocated was also exposed 
id upheld as odious. Christopher’s prophet- 
solemn warning, with its early fulfilment, 
not escape the notice of the reader. 

-he anecdotes are as follow: 

hristopher said, “ Iremember when I was 
England, | had one day eaten something 
a gave me severe pain ; and while I was 


ering therefrom I was betrayed into irri- 
bility of temper, by not keeping so close a 
at ch over my spirit as I ought to have done ; 
idin consequence I said two or three words, 
r which my conscience smote me. I do not 
member what I said, but I recollect very 
ell that I soon found the sting in my con- 
lence harder to bear than my bodily pain. 
think there were twenty or more Friends in 
Toom, eating dinner ;_ but as I could not 
t, I sat in my rocking chair, rocking back- 
ards and forwards, as long as I could; and 
en I spake right out and said: Friends, I 
ot bear this any longer, for I feel that I 


or Lam truly sorry for having said them ; 


lvery wrong in saying those few words| might be right for me to go. 
t now; but I hope I shall be forgiven for’ 


ed with the sacrifice which I made of self on 
the altar of humility and truth. Indeed there 
is no other way to true honor but by the road of 
humility and self abasement.” 

“T once had an appointed meeting at . 
in the State of New York, in which I was led 
to speak of the pernicious doctrine of election 
and reprobation, as many persons believe in 
it, and are thereby led to take up a false 
rest, very far from the true rest which remains 
for the people of God; and which has a ten- 
dency to foster in them, that pharisaical spirit 
which can thank God that they are not like 
other men are, and make them look down 
upon those whom they in their spiritual pride, 
call publicans and sinners. ; 

“There was one of the great men of this 
world, at meeting that day, who was a judge, 
and, as I understood, a brigadier-general also. 
This man did not relish the doctrine I had to 
deliver; and at last he stood up and interrupt- 
ed me in my discourse: and I in my freedom, 
answered him as well as I was able. After 
meeting he kindly invited me—indeed he did 
more than that, for he pressed me very ear- 
nestly—to go home with him to dine. I felt 
something more than a mere willingness to 


“ There is another proposition (said Chris- 
topher,) which I wish to make, and that is, 
If I should say anything, which thou shouldst 
think to be too hard, about principles and 
doctrines, I hope thou wilt not take it to thy- 
self, so as to make a personal matter of it, and 
get offended with me; for it is principles and 
not persons, I trust, that we are going to dis- 
course about. And I consent to let thee say 
as hard things about’my doctrines and princi- 
ples, as thou may see fit, promising thee not 
to be offended thereat. To all which he gave 
his assent, saying it would be very weak in 
either of us to get affronted.” 

After the Judge had stated a few of his ob- 
jections against Friends’ doctrines, Christo- 
pher said, “ Now, Paul Todd, from what thou 
saidst in meeting this morning, and from what 
thou sayst now, I think I understand precise- 
ly where thou art ; I presume that thou arta 
Presbyterian. To this he assented. I sup- 
pose too, that thou hast ‘got religion,’ as your 
people express it. Yes, he said, I got religion 
thirty years ago; and when our minister is 
absent, I sometime exhort the brethren my- 
self. No doubt then, thou art fully persuaded 
in thy own mind that every thing which hap- 
pens, past, present and to come, does so in ac- 
cordance with, and in conformity to, the fixed 
and unalterable decree of God; and that no- 
thing ever did, or ever can come to pass, but 
in exact conformity with His will—fore-or- 
dained and determined before the foundations 
of the world were laid. Yes, he said, these 
are my views and belief, and they are, in my 
apprehension, in strict accordance with the 
bible. Now, continued Christopher, let me 
put one simple case to thee. Thou art a judge, 
and as such, thou hast, no doubt tried many 
criminals. We will suppose that some wick- 
ed man—and the wickeder he is, the better 
for my purpose—comes, and, in the secresy 
and darkness of midnight, murders thy inno- 
cent neighbor, or thy dearest friend; and he 
is tried before thee, and his guilt proved in 
the most positive and unquestionable manner: 
what wouldst thou do with him? Condemn 
him to be hanged, most certainly. But thou 
hast said that there is no act done, but in 


go with the man, and told my companion that) strict conformity with the will of God. There- 
if he was free to go along, that I thought it| fore if God fore-ordained this man to commit 


As my compa-|this very murder, who art thou, that darest to 


nion was willing to bear me company,I went,!punish him for doing the will of his great 


and was very kindly treated and hospitably 


Creator? According to thy belief, he could 


id I cannot hope to have my peace of mind entertained. After dinner he said, I desire to not in any way, or by any possible means, eg 
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ee 
cape from the necessity of killing this man ;|twenty minutes to take the same amount of 


and must he be punished for it? Why, this| grass. 


horrible doctrine makes God himself the au- 
thor of all the wickedness that is in the world! 
Is it not blasphemy ? Now, Paul Todd, I want 
thee seriously, to consider this matter, and 
decide what thou oughtest to do with crimi- 
nals, if the truth be as thou hast believed it to 
be. The Judge said, This subject has been 
placed before my mind in a new light. I ne- 
ver so contemplated it before. I donot know 
what I ought todo. ‘But I, said Christopher, 
do know what thou ought to do; and that is, 
give up, renounce, and utterly forsake, all 
such false doctrines, which are derogatory to 
the character of our Heavenly Father, who 
wills all men to be saved, and to come to the 
knowledge of the truth. But they limit the 
offices of Christ, and detract from the merits 
of that most holy sacrifice, which the dear 
Son of God made of Himself, when He shed 
his blood on the cross for all men; and they 
quench the Holy Spirit in the hearts of ma- 
ny; for a manifestation thereof is given to 
every man to profit withal. Our Heavenly 
Father long ago declared, ‘For I have no 
pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith 
the Lord God, wherefore turn yourselves and 
live.’ And shall we, worms of the dust, limit 
the Holy One of Israel, either in his power, or 
his mercy, or his loving kindness to the chil- 
dren of men; who sent not his Son into the 
world to condemn the world, but that the 
world, through Him, might be saved. And 
my advice to thee, Paul Todd, is, that thou 
shouldst not trust to anything which thou 
mayst have received thirty years ago; for un- 
less thou receive a renewal of the Holy Spirit 
from day to day, and hast fresh and heavenly 
nourishment ministered, more often than the 
returning morning, to enable thee to resist 
temptations, thou wilt die in thy sins, not- 
withstanding all the experiencesin which thou 
hast entrenched thyself. Yea, destruction 
shall suddenly come upon thee, and thou shalt 
be cut in sunder, and have thy portion in that 
eternal misery into which, as a judge, thou 
wouldst send the poor wretches who have 
committed what are called capital crimes. 

“ The judge received my close dealing with- 
out offence. He appeared somewhat affected, 
and we parted friendly. But before my re- 
turn home from that journey, Paul Todd was 
no more. Whilst walking in his garden one 
day, he fell down and expired.” 


(To be continued.) 


Animals that Chew the Cud.—Ruminating 
animals gather their food rapidly, give it a 
few cuts with their teeth, and swallow it. It 
goes to an interior receptacle, where it is 
moistened; this is very essential, if it be dry 
hay. When the animal has filled himself, he 
masticates the food thus stowed away in his 
stomach, raising it cud by cud. When a por- 
tion is completely masticated, it passes to an- 
other receptacle, and the process of digestion 
goes on. Thus an ox, if left to himself, will 
raise and masticate all the food thus stowed 
away in his stomach. If he be pushed and 
worked hard, and does not have much time 
to masticate, he falls off in flesh, his health is 
poor, his digestion incomplete. The horse, on 
the contrary, however much in a hurry he 
may be, must masticate each mouthful before 
he swallows it. A hungry ox let into a mea- 
dow will fill himself in twenty minutes, while 


a horse would want at least an hour and|patient.” 


The ox, deer, sheep, goat, chamois, 
and rabbit, being the natural prey of ferocious 
beasts, are endowed with the extra stomach 
in which hastily to stow away the food with- 
out mastication. This may be regarded as a 
wise provision of nature, enabling them to 
sally forth where the food is plenty, and in a 
short time fill themselves, and retire to a 
place of safety, to ruminate their food at their 
leisure. 


For “The Friend.” 

When the blind Syrians were brought into 
the city, “The Lord opened their eyes, and 
they saw, and behold, they were in the midst 
of Samaria; and the King of Israel said unto 
Elisha when he saw them, ‘ My father, shall 
I smite them? shall I smite them?” This 
was the language of an unredeemed, unregen- 
erate heart, that discovers itself when its ene- 
mies are in its power; but, oh! how different 
was the spirit that answered, “ Thou shalt not 
smite them! wouldst thou smite those whom 
thou hast taken captive with thy sword, and 
with thy bow? set bread and water before 
them, that they may eat and drink and go to 
their master.” The prophet had learned to 
love his enemies, moving to return good for 
evil, setting bread and water before those who 
were seeking his life, he did not take advan- 
tage of their helplessness, but fulfilled the pre- 
cept of our blessed Redeemer, “ of doing good 
to those who hate you, and of praying for 
those who despitefully use you, and persecute 
you.” What a lesson is here taught us of the 
benign and heavenly fruits produced by those 
in whom Christ dwells. 

Correspondent with this is the meek and 
resigned conduct manifest in Abraham tow- 
ards Lot, his brother, when there was strife 
between their herdmen. “Let there be no 
strife I pray thee, between me and thee, and 
between my herdmen and thy herdmen, for 
we be brethren. Is not the whole land before 
thee ? separate thyself I pray thee, from me. 
If thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go 
to the right; or if thou depart to the right 
hand, I will go to the left.” The patriarch, 
and father of the faithful, did not contend for, 
or covet the beautiful and-well-watered valley 
of the Jordan, but that there might not be any 
strife, because they were brethren, obligating 
them to live in love, and not sever the sweet 
ties of fraternal affection, nor permitting trifles 
to break, or misunderstandings loosen the 
bonds of brotherhood ; for we are all children 
of one forgiving Parent, who has promised to 
forgive us, if we forgive those who trespass 
against us, as well as annexed the blessing of 


being His children, if among the number Oflin the evening. They do not go singly o 


peace makers. 
_——— 

Submitting to What? —The late Ephraim 
Peabody, about twenty years ago, was at- 
tacked with bleeding at the lungs, and was 
obliged to resign his pastoral duties at Cin- 
cinnati; his only child was laid in a New 
England grave; his young wife had tempo- 
rarily lost the use of her eyes; his home was 
broken up, and his prospects were very dark. 
They had sold their furniture and went to 


board in a country tavern in the town of|sunrise they start off, going in regular li 
Dayton. One day, as he came in from a walk,|and always in the same directions, each d 


his wife said to him: 


“T have been thinking of our situation here,|bable that the same crows always consti 
and have determined to be submissive and|the same division. Those which 


=! 


“ Ah,” said he, “that is a good resolutio 
let us see What we have to submit to. I w 
make a*list of our trials. First—we have 
home—we will submit to that. Second—y 
have the comforts of life—we will submit 
that. Thirdly—we have each other. Fourth 
—we have a multitude of friends. Fifthly 
we have a God to take care of us.” 

“Ah,” said she, “I pray stop, and I w 
say no more about submission.” 


For “The Friend. 
At a Meeting of the Bible Association 

Friends in America, held at Arch Street Me 
ing house, 11th mo. 4th, 1868, a warm inter 
in an increased circulation of the Holy Ser 
tures was manifested; and the undersign 
Friends were appointed to collect funds in a 
of this praiseworthy object. Ata subseque 
meeting of the Board of Managers of t 
above named Association, the sum of thr 
thousand dollars was appropriated to the d 
tribution of the Bible in the Southern Stat 
among the white and colored population. T 
Superintendent and Teachers of the Frien: 
Freedmen’s Association of this city, will 
largely made use of in the proposed wo1 
The attention of Friends is respectfully inv 
ed to the subject. 

Samu. R. Surpuey, 111 S. 4th St. 

Joun E. Carrer, 24th & Shipper 

Isaac SHEARMAN, 216 N. 12th S 

AntHony M. Kimper, 206 8. 4th 

WituiaMm Evans, 325 Pine St. 


Selecte 
The more I have mixed with persons 

other religious denominations, the strong 
has been my attachment to our own Socie 
and the christian principles which we mai 
tain. I rejoice greatly indeed, in haying m 
with individuals—yea, many in the seve! 
nations where I have travelled—who are ve 
near and dear to me in spirit, and who, I t 
lieve, love the Lord Jesus in sincerity, but 
met with no people, who, as a religious bo 
maintain doctrines and testimonies so scrip 
ral and agreeable to vital christianity, as d 
the religious Society of Friends; and my gr 
concern and frequent labour for these peo 
are that they may not only believe in th 
principles and Divine Truths, but also w 
uprightly and with faithfulness in accorda 
therewith.—Stephen Grellet. 


A Crow Roost—A. correspondent residin 
Conestoga township, Lancaster county, wri 
that on the banks of the Conestoga cree 
short distance above Wabank, is a crowro 
At this place thousands of crows roost ev 
night. i hey leave every morning and ret 


flocks, but in four divisions, one division 
ing nearly due east, one nearly due south, 
other nearly due west, and the other nea 
due north, and from these they branch off 
spread over the country, and in the even 
they return from precisely the same poi 
In the morning as soon as daylight begin 
dawn, they are stirring about and flying fr 
tree to tree, keeping up an incessant cawi 
which is very disagreeable and ee 
the people living in the neighborhood. A 


sion taking its own route, and it is very 


inas 
erly direction, at a distance of five miles 
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2 roost, never deviate above a quarter of a|quick succession of sadly pleasing thoughts, 
le east or west from their regular route, ei-|to times and persons who have passed away. 
sr going or coming; never deviating any| It is the first day of a new year; a day that 
cept when the wind blows pretty strong,|can hardly fail to be marked by all; and there 
en they fly very low, and along the more] must be few, we think, able to comprehend the 
sltered places, in order to avoid the wind as} pilgrimage of life, to whom such an era does not 
ich as they can. It takes them on an ave-|give loud warning of the swift lapse oy time ; 
ze thirty minutes to pass a given point ;|too often, on other days, forgotten or unheeded. 
ger if the wind is against them, and less if] Perhaps there are none of us who have accus- 
sin theirfavor. Theirline being fully one|tomed ourselves to embrace these periodical 
ndred yards in width, and they flying with/returns for self-examination and reflection, 
sat rapidity, it is impossible to count them| that are not sensible how closely this particu- 
even to make an estimation that will ap-|lar day in the year is connected, by some in- 
9ximate closely to the number; but it is|teresting associations, with persons or events, 
ry great. About ten miles from the roost,Jonce dear or important to us, and making 
ase divided into two branches, one going|strong impress on the character of our lives, 
yards the southeast and the other towards} but removed forever, and now exerting no in- 
> south west. fluence, except as memory recalls their tender 
Where, or how far all the crows that come|looks and acts of love, or repeats the lessons 
this place to roost go during the day is not|of virtue they often taught. There is nothing 
own to the writer, but they undoubtedly| peculiar in the day except its position in the 
read over a large extent of territory to seek} ceaseless revolution of years, and we there- 
d, probably one hundred miles or more in|fore speak not of it as an agént that accom- 
sry direction from the roost. plishes any thing of itself; but as it holds a 
A few years ago their roost, which had been} key for unlocking the store-room of memory, 
out a half a mile further up the Conestoga,|and, however sluggish the imagination may 
ss destroyed by the clearing away of the|be, as inciting the mind to scan over the trea- 
ods which contained it, but they did not|sures most valued, which are laid up therein. 
ve this section of the country, but immedi-|The loss of dear friends, who may not have 
ly selected their present roost, to which} been long taken from us, now freed from the 
xy have come ever since.—Late Paper. shock of the first blow, comes back with emo- 
Se tions and reflections, which, though sad in 
The priest asked me if I understood Greek 
d Hebrew ; I told him no; then he asked! other thoughts and feelings, may well instruct 
w I understood the Scriptures, seeing 1} while they soften the heart. Some, it may be, 
mted the original tongue in which they|were those to whom we were long and closely 
re written? LIanswered, By and through! ynited, not merely by a friendship depending 
neasure or manifestation of the same power|on kindred tastes, congenial dispositions and 
d spirit the holy men of God were enabled| similar habits, but beside these by a love com- 
write them, which was before the many/bining religious fellowship with the strong 
guages.—James Dickinson. ties of consanguinity, and the sorrowing heart 
bears witness that death has but set the seal 
of perpetuity on those tender affections, which 
had grown stronger, the longer we encounter- 
ed together the vicissitudes of life. With what 
mingled emotions do we now remember how 
they and we had labored together to accom- 
plish the same end; how often we had taken 
| sweet counsel together ; how deeply and sin- 
, FIRST MONTH 9, 1869. cerely we had sympathized in each other’s 
= joys, bowed our heads in unison beneath the 
same stroke of sorrow; and how each encour- 
aged the other to bear up submissively under 
the trials of the day, looking beyond to the 
recompense of reward. As we thus recall 
A well-known author has said that with in-|the sweet though mournful memories of our 
sting books or intelligent, cheerful com-}“loved and lost,” heeding how divine grace 
nions, a lively imagination can create sum-|sanctified and beautified their native worth, 
in the midst of trost and snow. The chill} by cleansing them from the defilement of sin, 
nd is now rudely whistling around the walls|and clothing them with a spirit congenial 
he house, the rain and sleet, driven by the} with its own nature, we can hardly fail to de- 
try storm, beat fitfully on the window-|sire that the same evidence of the secret work- 
nes, and cover the foot-ways with a glassy|ing of the Holy Spirit, may be made more 
t, and everything without takes its hue| manifest in our own life and converse. Thus 
the gloomy light that has lost half;we may find both pleasure and instruction in 
original brightness in struggling through |still loving those who have descended into the 
ense canopy of leaden clouds. But though|grave, and with the mental ear continue to 
in our old arm chair, surrounded by|listen to their well known counsels, for though 
‘atmosphere as warm as comfort demands,|dead they yet speak to us. 
our best loved authors within easy reach,} Can we thus meditate without having the 
feeling secure from all the discomforts 
ding the war of elements going on out- 
our snug domain, the mind refuses to in- 
e in reveries of summer airs or sylvan 
es, to catch the notes of fancy’s “ wild, 
antic song,” or watch her nimble fingers 
e glowing pictures out of baseless dreams; 
overlooking the present, it reverts, by a 


We are but a speck on the earth, in the 
w of our almighty Creator, whom we ought 
ar to obey. 


THE FRIEND. 


ee ta ee 

As our last number went to press before 

> new year came in, the following was 
‘ten too late to appear in it. 


ourselves, rebuking pride, softening the hard- 
ness of self, and so teaching us to numbex our 
days that we may apply our hearts unto wis- 
dom? At such a moment how empty and un- 
satisfying do the riches and honors of this 


frailty and mortality of man brought home to| ple manner.” 


the thought that thetime ishastenin gon when 


all superiority of talent or influence, of sta- 
tion or fortune wil! be levelled, and we must 
give account for whatever of these gifts we 
have received, and for their occupancy, to 
Him who gave them, how does all fancied 


|pre-eminence shrink into nothingness, all con- 


tentions, except with sin, dwindle into insig- 
nificance, every resentment fade quickly away, 
and the heart yearn for a fuller baptism of 
that celestial wisdom which is “first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle and easy to -be entreated, 
full of mercy and good fruits, without parti- 
ality and without hypocrisy.” As we thus re- 
alize the near approach of that hour when 
we too, shall be gathered with those who 
have gone before us, and the certainty that 
all with whom we now mingle, all who are 
running the same race of life with us, must 
also lie down in the lap of earth, and that 
their future fixedness in happiness or misery 
depends on their embracing or rejecting the 
terms of salvation offered equally to each one 
of us, does not the christian’s feeling of the 
brotherhood of mankind, assert its controlling 
right, and the aspiration almost intuitively 
arise in the heart, that all dimness of mental 
and moral vision, all the mists of prejudice, 
all the delusions of ignorance might flee be- 
fore the glorious beams of the Sun of Right- 
eousness, that so our fellow men, “ walking in 
the light as He is in the light, might have 


themselves and interwoven with a train of|fellowship one with another, and know the 


blood of Jesus Christ his Son to cleanse them 
frora all sin.” 

If such are the feelings thus awakened to- 
wards the great family of mankind, how are 
they energized, and how do they glow with 
livelier warmth, when directed towards the 
members of the same household of faith with 
ourselves. As they come before the mind, we 
feel that with all our differences, there is a 
pervading oneness which draws us one to- 
wards another, and links the Society of the 
present with all the past of its history. We 
know that that light which has been its life, 
has not flown in an equal continuous stream, 
but its current has varied from generation to 
generation. Spring time and a time of growth, 
have often been succeeded by a season of de- 
cay, to be again followed by a fresh burst of 
blossoms and fruit, under the vivifying influ- 
ence of the Day Spring from on high. But 
the inseparable “badge of discipleship,” has 
always been more or less conspicuous within 
the Society, according as it was fulfilling more 
or less successfully, its two-fold office, of edi- 
fying its own.members, and advancing the 
kingdom of the Redeemer in the earth; and 
the earnest prayer is raised that “the God of 
patience and consolation [may grant us once 
more] to be likeminded one toward another, 
according to Christ Jesus.” 

It is a noble testimony borne by William 
Penn, of the Friends in his day, where he 
says: “If loving one another and having an 
intimate communion in religion, and constant 
care to meet to worship God and help one 
another, be any mark of primitive christian- 
ity, they had it, blessed be the Lord, in an am- 
As we look back through the 
long line gracing our records, of noble soldiers 
in the Lamb’s army, who fought the good 
fight in their day, and gained the crown im- 
mortal; men and women who turned many to 
righteousness, and shall shine as stars for ever 


vain world appear; how unworthy of being|and ever, we see the whole testimony of their 
striven for or dandled in our affections, With|example and doctrine is, thatas Quakerism is 
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_ Miscellaneous.—Tie commissioners of emigration 
port that from First mo. lst to Twelfth mo. 31st, 18 
there had arrived at the port of New York, 212,959 ex 
grants, dgainst 242,731 in the year 1867. 

At the recent Presidential election in California, 
Republican candidates received 54,574 and the Den 
cratic*S4,062, a total of 108,670 votes, which is a sma 
vote by 2000 than was polled in 1856, and 10,000 1 
than in 1860. 4 

The mortality of the city of San Francisco for 
Twelfth month was 501, of which 148 was from sm 
pox. The exports of coin and bullion during the p 
year amounted to $36,400.000. 

There arrived at the port of New York, during 
year 1868, from foreign ports, 694 steamers, 390 shi 
1056 barques, 1499 brigs, and 1223 schooners. — 

The new suspension bridge at Niagara Falls 
opened to the public on the firstinst. It is said f 
bridge has the longest span of any on this continent. 

In New York last week there were 333 births record 
and 367 deaths. There were 156 marriages in the sa 
period. : 

Up to 12th mo. 21st, Bayfield harbor, on Lake & 
perior, had been almost entirely free from ice, and th 
was nothiug to prevent steamers making their trips fr 
Bayfield to Margeretta. The snow was about ten inc 
deep. 

The four South American republics on the Pac 
coast have accepted the proposition of the United Sta 
to meet in conference at Washington with the Span 
envoy, to put an end to the state of war now exist: 


; been suppressed by th ver ‘ h 
converts and advocates must renounce self, the beasle areoted baricades in the Res Ged he 
and love one another as brethren, Perfection | volt was not subdued without considerable bloodshed. 
was the “mark of the prize” set before them, | It is proposed to send 10,000 more soldiers from Cadiz, 
and it admitted of no unholy jealousy, no un-|for Cuba and Porto Rico during the present month. The 
worthy suspicion, no censorious judging ; but eo paenan has contracted a loan with the banker 
while “speaking the truth in love,” ib requir- The Emperor Napoleon, at the usual New Year’s re- 
ed the constant clothing of that Spirit which |cep:ion of the Diplomatic Corps, in replying to the ad- 
“takes its kingdom with entreaty and not /|dress of the representatives of foreign powers, said that 
with eontention, and keeps it by lowliness of he realized with much pleasure the conciliatory spirit 
mind.” While they showed that. perfect) "#mstiog European governments which enabes them 
love casteth out fear,” they also manifested ties as fast as they arise, thus insuring the continuance 
that, even when contending with error, it did]of peace. He confidently hoped that the year 1869 
not allow them to forget they must be humble | would prove as satisfactory as the year which had jast 
imitators of Him, who while they were yet |closed, and that the course of events may dissipate un- 
sinners, died for them, and “as the elect off Mtorble anerehensins, and consolidate the peace e 
God,” put on “bowels of mercies, kindness, tions and peoples. There Hed Bae a very considerable 
humbleness of mind, meekness, long suffering ; outflow of specie from the Bank of France during the 
forbearing one another, and forgiving one|week just passed. A decree, signed by M. Rouher, is 
another, if any man have a quarrel against |Published, which assigns to the new organ of the gov- 
any; even as Christ forgave” them. In re- ernment the title of Journal Official de l’/Empire. The 
calling this characteristic of the noble ances- 
try of the present claimants of their place and 
title, combined with gratitude for their labors 
and endurance, we realize the solemn respon- 


legal triounals have forbidden the use of the title Moni- 
teur to the new official organ. 
The weather throughout England continues wet and 
mild. The new House of Commons met on the 29th ult., 
for preliminary business only. The ministers who were 
sibility of exhibiting the same lineaments of 
Him “of whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is named,” and while striving to up- 
hold and commend the religion in which they 
believed, and for which they gave up all, see 
that we do it in the same spirit that crown- 
ed their efforts with success. 
Shall it be said that such an attainment is 


re-elected took the oath of office, and writs were issued 
for elections to fill vacant seats; after which the House 
adjourned until the 16th of Second montb. The Londou 
Times denounces the project of the Liberals for the abo- 
lition of primogeniture, and says that England is essen- 
ually aristocratic and conservative. The directors of 
the Bank of Overend, Guerney & Co., which failed some 
time ago, and whose affairs have been in process of 
liquidation, have been arrested and held to bail ona 
A 


between these republics and Spain. 


Excellent coal in abundance has, it is stated, b 


fouud on the lioe of the Central Pacific Railroad, 


miles from Sacramento. Notwithstanding recent he 


rains in the valleys, and deep snow on the mounta 


trains on the Central Pacific Railroad arrive at Sac 


mento on time. 


The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotati 
New York. — American gold, 


on the 4th inst. 


Silver, 130}. U.S. sixes, 1881, 111; ditto, 5-2 
uew, 1073; ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 105g. Super 
State flour, $6 a $6.35; extra Siate, $7 a $7.40 ; shipp 
Ohio, $7.10 a $7.35; trade brands, $9 a $10; and fi 
brands, $11 2 $14.50. Australian white wheat, $2. 
California and Michigan white, $4.20; No. 2 spr 
wheat, $1.60; mixed do. $1.55 $1.57. Western 

Canadian oats, 76} a 77 cts. Rye, $1.42}. New west 
mixed corn, 96 a $1; old, do. $1.06 a $1.08 Midd 
uplands cotton, 27 cts. ; Orleans, 27} cts. Philadelp 
—Superfine flour, $5 a $5.57; extras, $6 a $6.50. lo 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, $7.25 a $8; finer bran 
$8.50 a $13. Red wheat, $1.85 a $2; amber, $2.0 
$2.06; white, $2.25 a $2.50. Rye, $1.60. New c¢ 
90 a 95 cts.; old yellow, $1.13. Oats, 70 a 75 

Clover-seed, $8 a $8.25. Timothy, $2.75 a $2 
Flaxseed, $2.60. Sale of 1400 cattle at the Ave 
Drove-yard, extra at 10 a 11 cts.; fair to good, 8a9 ¢ 


charge of fraud in the management of its affairs. 
terrible explosion occurred in the Haydock colliery near 
Wigan, Lancashire, on the 31st ult., by which a large 
oumber of persons lost their lives. 

A dispatch from Suez, in anticipation of the Austra- 
lian mail, states that intelligence bas been received at 
Melbourne from New Zealand that fifty European fami- 
lies have been murdered by the Maories. 

In view of President Johnson’s amnesty proclamation, 
Jeff. Davis, Slidell, Mason and other rebel leaders now 
in England, are preparing to return to the United States. 

Lord Clarendon and Anson Burlingame, chief of the 
Chinese embassy, have concluded a treaty which meets 
the general approval of the London press. The ambas- 
sadors of China were to have an interview with Lava- 
lette, the French Minister of Foreign Affuirs, on the 6th. 

The Greek government asks a postponement of the 
meeting of the conference on the Eastern difficulty until 


beyond our reach; that our wings are so bro- 
ken or clogged we cannot take so high a 
flight! True; too many of us have become 
crippled, and of ourselves we are powerless to 
rise. But the same “grace of God” which 
made them what they were, is freely offered 
to all, and if we will submit to embrace its 
guidance and strength as they did, we may 
soon emulate them “in loving one another, in 
having an intimate communion in religion,” 
and thus banish all contention and division 
from our camp. Until that is done, any boast 
of superiority is vain, and when it comes to 
pass, the disposition to boast will have fled 


not the product of worldly wisdom, but of} Disturbances continue in Spain, and outbre.ks have 
Christ’s spirit changing the heart, so its true occurred in several places, but they all seem to have 


About 4000 b 


away. 

Enough of New Year’s day reflections.— 
The storm still keeps its wild career, and the 
few stragglers to be seen wending their way 
along the slippery pavements, wrap their va- 
ried robes about them more closely, the more 
likely they seem to be wrenched away by the 
fierce blast, reminding of the old fable of the 
contest between the wind and sun. We will 
detain our readers no longer than to desire 
them to keep constantly in mind the instruc- 
tion that fable conveys, and that they are in- 
dividually responsible for, because each one 
can take an effective part in, the only reform 
Friends, as a people, require. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forxrign.—It has been decided that a conference of 
the great Powers on the Eastern difficulty, shall meet 
soon in Paris. A Paris dispatch says, that the confer- 
ence will be composed of the ambassadors to France 
from the various European governments, and will be 
presided over by Lavalette, the French Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. Itis sxid that should its deliberations 
prove abortive, Russia will demand strict nou-interven- 
tion on the part of the European Powers, in the quarrel 
between Greece and Turkey. A dispatch from Athens 
states that the Turkish admiral, Hobart Pasha, has 
formally demanded the surrender of the Greek steamer 
Erosis. At Athens the war is considered inevitable. 
The insurgents in Crete have all made their submission 
to the Turkish authority, and a provisional government 
has been established there. 


the arrival at Paris of the Greek Minister to Turkey. 

London on the 4th inst.—Consols, 928. U.S. 5-20’s, 
74%. Liverpool.—Cotton firmer: sales of the day 20,000 
bales, Middling uplands, 1ld.; Orleans, 114d. Red 
western wheat, 9s. 10d a 10s. per cental. 

The newly appointed Captain-General of Cuba, Dulce, 
arrived at Havana on the 4th inst., where he was in- 
stalled and took possession of the government. He was 
accompinied by a number of general officers and civil 
employees. 

Unitep States.—Losses by Fire.—The losses by fire 
during the last year—where the losses were over $20,- 
000 in each case—aggregate $34,757,000, according to 
the list published. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 274. The mean 
temperature of the year 1868, according to the record 
kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 535 degrees, 
which is about } degree below the average of the past 
44 years. The mean temperature of the First month 
was 30.12, of the Second 2665, of the Third 41.12, 
Fourth 48.24, Fifth 59.66, Sixth 72, Seventh 80.94, 
Kighth 78.42, Ninth 68.80, Tenth 54, Eleventh 46.91, 
Twelfth 32.16. The whole amount of rain for the year 
was 51.33 inches, The average annual fall of rain for 
the last 31 years is 45.71 inches. The greatest amount 
for a year, fell in 1867, 614 inches; the least in 1825, 
294 inches. The whole number of arrests made by the 
police during the year was 36,352. The number of per- 
mits issued for the erection of new buildings in 1868, 
was 3929, and for additions to buildings, 1245. The 
number of interments in the various cemeteries of the 
city in the course of the year was 14,153, viz: 7524 
males, and 6629 females: 6698 were adults and 7509 
minors. The livé stock sold at the principal markets 
consisted of 90,400 beeves, 9,314 cows, 191,900 hogs, 
and 417,800 sheep. 


and common 5 7 ets. per lb. gross. 


sold at $14 a $14.50 per 100 lbs. net; and 5000 shee 


5 a7 cts. per lb. gross. 


$1.65. 
a $1.71; new spring, $1.35. 
$1.50 a $1.60. 


$1.03. Oats, 68 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of “Charity,” ten dollars, for the “ Cold 
Sam’: R. Surpuey, 
_ ‘Treasure 


Home.” 
First mo. 6th, 1869. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELP 
Physician and Superintendent—Josaua H. Wort# 


ton, M. D. 
Application 


Chicago.—No. 1 wheat, $1 
No. 2, $1.16. Old corn, 62 cts.; new, 53 cts. N 
oats, 47a 47$cts. Rye, $116a $1.19. Barley, Ne 
St. Louis.—Prime and choice fall wheat, $ 
Corn, 61 a 64 cts. 
543 a 58 cts. Barley, $2.25a$2.65. Baltimore.—C 
white and yellow, 80 a 85 cts. Oats, 65 a 72 cts. 
Oswego, N. ¥.—Canada white wh 
$2.05 a $230; No. 2 Chicago spring, $1.50. C 


for the Admission of Patients may 


made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exus, O 


of the Board of Managers, No. 1000 Market S 


Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board 


! 


